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& Hat of making many 
@&, Books is no End; 
Z was truly ſaid by the 
wilſeſt man that ever 
was: Not 1n this ſenſe 
only, that multitudes 
of Books ,begetting inthe mindes of 
thoſe that read them infinite Diſtca- 
Ctions,de rive them of the Benefits: 
they might receive from fewer; but: 
in another, that there is a Prolifick-: 
neſs jn Books, that one produces a- 
nother, and this a third, and ſo on 
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- without End; and conſequently 
' that the labour men are at in makin 


ther, 1s not onely Ulſcleſs, but End- 
leſs, | 


aca wel wi ow wk 


You will have reaſon to believe | 
this ſecond Senſe to be as juſt and } 
true as the firſt, when you conſider 
that I, who lately wrote an Apolog y 
for the Deity, am obliged by the 
Reflexions made upon 1t, now to 
write Another to defend it; and no 

© queſtion { but) the Latter may be 
as obnox1ous to Unjuſt Exceptions | 
as the Former : So that if Occaſion 
given, be alſo taken, there will ne- 
ver be 'an End of writing, but by 
what gives End to the Writer. 

However , having received an 
Invitation to adde ſomething to 
the former Eſflay, I am ( at laſt) re- 
ſolved, both in juſtice to my. ſelf and 
tomy Book, to comply with z#, and 
to- enter into thoughts of the Cauſes 
that not irrationally may be preſu- 
med to have had an Influence on 
the ObjeCtors, and into moſt of the 
Objections z and then to. oor to 

| them 


Trith and Reaton. = 
them (by way of Obviation) ſuch | 
Conſiderations as ( it may be ) will 
not prove unuſeful to Redifie 
Miſtakes in other Matters,” as well 
as in this. | 
And the main Cauſes I intend to 

touch on ( not to mention Envy, 
Oc) are Three : Proud Ignoraxce, 
 Tgnorant Zeal, and Impertinent 
Reaſoning. 
1. ÞN20ud Jganoance conſiſts in 
a mans preſumption of his own 
Omniſcience;, ( for the Scioliſt is 
ever moſt conceited ) ſo that he 
preſently and peremptorily condem- 
neth that for Errour, which himſelf 
hath never-learnt for Truth ; as if 
there were no growth in*Know- 
ledge, or that any Humane Under- 
{tanding were adequate to Verity : 
Whereas Capacities of the largeſt 
lize are yet but narrow 3 and they 
that know moſt, do but the better 
know how little it is they know, 
and how much they are to ſeek. 
The moſt the Wiſeſt know, is, thit 
their own and others GIS 
B 2 the 
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the ſureſt Obje& of Knowledge. 
True Knowledge is not conceited ; 
it is humble, and aſpireth after more. 
If any man #hi-4 that he knoweth 


any thing, he knoweth nothing yet | 


as he ovght to know. 


2. Tgnozant Zeal, ( a capſe of | 


very general influence into many 
Miſtakes, not onely in matters of 
Religion, but alſo in points of Phi- 
loſophy ) what is it but a Horſe of 
high metal without eyes ? Indeed, 


nothing is more commendable in 


Religion, or adminiſters a better Ar- 
grmone of Sincerity i its Profef- 
| ſors, than fervency of Zeal; but 
then it muſt be Zeal according to 
Knowledge, and managed with diſ- 
eretion, or elſe it is but Rage and 
Fury, not Zeal. Zeal regulated by 
the Holy Sgriptures, that is, Zeal 
according to Knowledge, and go- 
verned with Wiſdom, 1s Fire from 
the Altay but then Irregular Zeal, 


Zeal without Knowledge, Zeal 


without F7:/doze, is Wild-fire, which 
(as the corruption of the beſt is 
worlt) 


Truth 4-4 Reaſon, 


worſt ) hath nothing more perni- 
cious than 1t felf to Church or 
State. 


* Zeal without Knowledge may be 
> ſtiled Bl:z»de Zeal, and is that when 
men are paſſionately concerned for 


or againſt an Opinion and Pradtice, 
from. a ſtrong, but groundleſs and 
unwarranted per{waſion, that what 
they do, and what they are for, is 
highly to the hoour and glory of 
God, and what they oppoſe, is a- 
gainſt zt - as if they knew abſtrat- 
ly of themſelves, and by their own 
diſcourſings, what. is for God's Glo- 
ry, or what is otherwiſe, further 
than it hath pleaſed God himſelf 
in his Word to reveal it. That 
onely is for God's Glory, which is 
grounded on God's Word. The 
Word of God is able to make the 
Man of God perfet. The Corin- 
thians had a Zeal for God, but not 
according to Knowledge : and fo 
had the Jews, who perſecuted"and 
murther'd the Chriſtians, but 
thought they did God good ſervice. - 

B 3 What 
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What manner of men #hey were, | 


who among theme call d themſelves 
the Zealows, Joſephus hath left on 
Record, Yes , the Diſciples of 


Chriſt, in Zeal too, they would have 7 
Fire from Heaven, and cite an Ex- | 


ample ; but our meek and bleſled 
Saviour tells them, they knew not 
the Spirit they were of. They took 
it to be a Spirit of Zeal, but He 
knew it to be a Spiritof Paſſion. A 
perſecuting furious Spirit 1s none of 
Chriſt's; it is Antichritt's. The 
Wrath of man_ worketh not the 
Righteouſneſs of God. 


Zeal without Wiſdom may be | 


call'd Imprudent Zeal, and is Zeal 


unſeaſonably and unfitly ſhewn 1n | 


circumſtances of time, place , and 
perſons that will not bear zt; as 
when men ſhall take their Pearls, 
their Reprehenſions, Counſels, In- 
{trucions, or whatever other 1n- 
{tances a Zeal is ſhewn in, and caſt 
therz befare the Swine 3 and. that 
though they have a Proſpect them- 
ſelves, or an Advertiſement from o- 
thers, 
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thers, of the probable ill ſucceſs, 


| both that the Pearls ſhall betrodden 


under. foot, and they themſelves be. 
rented; This is not to employ and nſe 


© Zeal, but to loſe i#. There is a time 
© for every Purpoſe, and every thing 


is beautiful onely in that time. 
Pearls ſo caſt, are caſt away. 

. 3-.Jmpertinent Reaſoning,(the 
third Cauſe I mention'd, and a 
Canſe of all others of moſt general 
influence 1ato Errours and Miſtakes) 
I call not onely #hat which of the 
Logiciens 1s named mesfeor dic dmc yi Or 
a paſting and arguing from one 
thing. to another, when yet there's 
no Agreement , no Connexion be- 
tween them ; but that alſo which 1s 
bottomed on ſirgle Mediums, and 
runs on in a long, but ſimple line 
and train of Conſequences, - from 
thing to thing ; or elſe is founded 
but on ſecond Notions, and infaid 
with them : -which way of Rea- 
ſoning muſt be ſhewed to be Imper- 
tinent, and that by ſhewing a better, | 


pertinent one. 
B 4 Thus, 
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- Thus, Sir, 1 a arrivd to what I 
principally deſign'd ; and I crave 
your pardon if, for my Readers ſa- 
tisfaction as well as for mine own, 


I now enlarge, and take the bold- | 
neſs to let him underſtand my ap- | 


prehenſions of Reaſox, both as to 
its zatxre, and the 7zteref? it hath in 
Religion , and how (I think) ze 
muſt be circumſtanced and condi- 
tion'd, to aſſure us of Truth. By 
which Performance if I gain no 
more, I ſhall this; that as well the 
perſons that approve my former Eſ- 
ſay, as thoſe that cavil it, will know 
the Ryle and Method 1 proceeded 
by (in framing itz ) which, to the 
former will afford a greater Confir- 
mation, if z# be Right; and to the 
Latter , a fairer riſe of Aſſaulting 
(me).if it be not. 

I. Before I can proceed to ſhew 
what Reaſon is, I am' firſt to ſhew 
the many ſences the Word is taken 
in; which, not done by moſt, 1s 
one occaſion of the great Confufion 

.1o- their talks about it. And coo 
fon 
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ſon (to omit ſome other ſences not 
ſo neceſſary here) is in ordinary 


Language taken either largely, or 
ſtrictly, or appropriately and moſt 
ſtrictly. | 
2. Reaſon /argely taken, is the 
fame with Minde or Underſtanding, 
and ſo is commonly affirmed to ex- 
ert it ſelf in three As; the A4p- 
prehenſtkon of ſimple Terms , the® 
Compoſition of thoſe Terms by way 
of Affirmation and Negation, and 
Diſcourſe, or 1llation of one thing 
from another. . Reaſon. ſtri&#ly ta- 
ken, is the Underſtanding as it iflues 
out 1n its third Aq, not 1n the Ap- 
prehen(ion of ſimple Terms, nor in 
the Compoſition of them,. but-in 
Diſcourſe and 1lation ; and fo Rea- 
ſon is the Underſtanding as it. ar- 
z2nes, diſcourſes, infers. But Rea- - 
on is-appropriately taken, or moſt 
ſtrictly, as1t is 0ppos'd to Faith and 
Revelation, of which hereafter. 
..3., Reaſon taken for the inde 
or Underſtanding, is that Faculty 
whereby a man is ſaid to be Reaſon- 
MO able, 
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able, Intelligent, Underſtanding 
as Sight is that Faculty whereby an 
Animal is ſaid to be Seeing 2 or 'tis 
that Faculty whereby a man'is ſaid | 
to Elicite Acts of Reaſon ,*'or to 
Underſtand z as'Sight isthat Facul- | 
ty' whereby an Animal is ſaid to See. 
I fo define it by the AF, for that 
the Ad& is better known than the 
Faculty. To Underſtand (as well 
asto ſee ) is a firſt Notion, and he 
muſt be very ſimple that nnder- 
Rands not what is meant by it ; nor 
are there any Notions more intelli- 
gible , whereby to mark Faculties, 
than thoſe of their As. Ads we 
ſee, being conſcious of them when 
we exert them; but Fatulties we 
ſee not, we know not bur by their 
Atts. | | 
4. The 4@s of Reaſon in this 
large ſence (as the ſame with Minde 
or Underſtanding) to ſpeak of them 
as they offer and preſent themſelves 
to mine ( without confining of my 
ſelf to Notions of the Schools, or 
common Logicians ) are. Two ; 

| Ap- 
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dpprehenſion and Judgement, 


5. Appzehenſion' is that AR of 
Underſtanding whereby it is ſaid 


* to See or Perceive things, and is the' 
2} ſame in relation to the Minde, that 
| Secingis 1n relation to the Eye. 


. 6. Apprehenſion is Converſant 
with things either as in themſelves, 
or as they are zoted ; and they are 


'noted 'either by fimple words , or 


elſe by Propoſitions, which are words 
joyned, by way of Affirmation or 
Negation 3, both which the Minde 
ſees or apprehends but as it hath the 
Senſe of them. Sence or Meaning 
is the Motive and immediate Obje# 
of Apprehenfion , as Colour is of 
Seeing. The Eye ſees nothing but 
under Colour ; the Minde appre- 
hends nothing but under Senſe. 

7, I know well that Truth is uſu- 
ally affirmed the proper, adequate, 
immediate , formal Object of the 
Intellect: 3 butt) 1s not ſo. Not 
Truth, but e or Meaning is the 
proper, adequate, immediate Object 
of the Minde , as to: its firi# AQ 

{that 
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[ that of Apprehenſion ; J Truth is 
onely the proper, adequate, imme- 
diate Obje&t of it as to another, 
which ts called 4/ent, and isa kind. F 
of Judgement. I underſtand and 7 
apprehend a Propoſition which is þ 
falſe, that 1s, I have a Sence and. 
Meaning of 'it, though when I Une | 
derſtand or Apprehend it, I refuſe 
my Aſlent, $0 that it is not Verity 
that is the Motive and immediate 
Obje@ of Underſtanding in its Acts 
of Apprehenſion, but Sence or Mea- 
ning. F | 
8. Sence or Meaning is that Con- 
ception or Notion that is formed 
in the Minde, on a propoſal to it 
of an Obje&, a Word, or Propofi- 
tion 3 as Colour 1s that Sentiment 
begotten, and _cauſed in the Eye, 
upon the impreſſion of its Object 
on it. 5 
9. To underſtand this, we are to 
conſider, That to us men , things 
are nothing but as they ſtand in our 
Analogie; that is, are nothing to us 
but as they are known by us; and 
they 


ys, 7 NO, 
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they are not known by us but as 
they are in the Senſe, Imagination, 
or Minde; in a word, as they are 
in our Faculties ; and they are in 
our Facxlties not in their Realities 
as they be without them, nonor {o 
much as by PiFyre and proper Re- 
preſentation, but onely by certain 
Appearances and Phaxnomena, which 
their imprefitons on the Faculties do 
either cauſe or occaſion 1n thera. 
to. Every Faculty hath a hand, 
though not the ſole hand, in making 
its immediate Obje& ; as the Eye 
makes the Colours it is ſaid to ſee, 
the Ear the Sounds, the Fancy the 
Idols, and fo the Uuderſtanding the 
Conceptions or Notions under 
which it apprehends and ſees things. 
So that all the immediate Objects 
of Humane Cogitation (to uſe the 
word in its largeſt ſence) are Extia 
Cogitationis, All Appearances; which 
are not properly and ( may I uſe a 
School-term) formally in the things 
themſelves conceived under them, 
and conſequently conceiv'd as if 
they 
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they had them, but ſo onely in the 
cogitative Faculties. No ſuch thing 
as Colour but in the Eye, nor as 
Sound but in the Ear, nor as No- 
tion, Senſe, or Meaning, but in the Z 
Minde. Theſe, though they ſeem / 
in the 0bjeF#s, and without the co- þ 
gitative Powers, yet are no more in 
them than the Image that ſeemeth in 
the Glaſs is there indeed. 

T1.: So that all 7zzmediately cogi- 
table beings ( that is, all immediate 


' Objeds of Humane Cogitation ) 


are either Entities of Senſe, as the 
immediate Objects of Senſe, Colour, 
Sound, &e. or of Imagination, as 
the Images therein , the Idols it 
frames ; or of Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding, Mental Entities, the Mea- 
nings or Notions under which the 
Underſtanding apprehends its Ob- 
jets ; which ( Notions ) though 
they ſeem to the Underſtanding to 
be without it, and to be in the things 
underſtood, yet ( as I ſaid before ) 


are no more. without it or in the 


things themſelves, than Colours are 


with- 
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without the Eye, or Sounds with. 
out the Ear, or Sapours without the 
Tongue, although they ſeem ſo to 


Senſe, 
12. Faculties and Powers, Good, 


Evil, Virtue, Vice, Verity, Fallity, 
Z Relations,Order, Similitude, Whole, 


Part, Cauſe, Effe&, ec. are Noti- 
ons ; as Whiteneſs, Blackneſs, Bit- 
terneſs, Sweetneſs, &c. are Senti- 
ments: and the former own no 
other kind of Exiſtence than the 
latter, namely, an ObjeFive (one.) 
A Notion that will free the Minde 
of -much Intanglement in framing 
Notions, We generally conceive 
Faculties, Good, Evil, and other 
Notions ( under which the Minde 
apprehends things) to be Realities, 
and to have an Exiſtence of their 
own without the Minde, and though 
there were no Minde to think of 
them, when indeed they are bur 
Noemata, Conceptions, and all the 
formal being any of them have, is 
onely in-it. And no wonder if he 
that takes Noewata to be Realities 

findes 


A 
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findes himſelf confounded by that 
miſtake, in forming his Conceptions 
about them. Notions therefore are 
very aptly, though ſomewhat bar- 


barouſly, ſtiled by the School-men, * 
Conceptus ObjeFivi 5 Notions of | 


the Minde, but yet ſeeming to be 
in the Object. He that looks for 
Notions in Thitigs, looks behinde 
the Glaſs for the Image he ſees in 
It. 


no foundation, no ground in Reali- 
ties, that is, in things without the 
Copitative Faculties, but are mere 
effefts of the Faculties, are call'd 
Chimerical ( Entities; ) and in the 
Imagination are Fi@iors , in the 
Underſtanding mere Notions 3 as 


in the former a Golden Tree, in the | 


latter a Philoſophical Romance, or 
Greundleſs Hypotheſes. But ſuch as 
have Foundation in Realities, are 
called Keal,- | Real Notions ] not 
that in their own nature they are in 
Realities themſelves, but that they 
have their Grounds in thoſe that are ; 


they 


13. Such Cogitabli Beings as have | 
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they are real (as a School-man 
would expreſs it ) not formally, 
but fundamentally ; they are incho- 


ately and occaſionally in the things, 
* but not conſummately and formally 


but in the Faculties 3 not in the 
things, .but as the things relate to 
our Faculties ; that is, not ia the 


things. as; they are Things , but as 


they are ObjeFs. 
I4. Thoſe Words or Propofiti- 


| ons any one hath a ſence of, thoſe 


things to which the Words or Pro- 


poſitions. relate, he hath a Notion 


of, Sence, is Notion ;, onely it is 
called Serce . as it relates to the 
Words or Propoſitions, and Notioz: 
as it relates, to the Things ; but 3-- 
deed Sence is Notion, and to have 
the ſence of a Word or Propoſition, 
15s to frame a Notion of it, or of the 
thing ſignihed by it. , 

I5. 'Tis as impoſſible to appre- 
hend a Word or Propoſition one 
hath no notion, no ſence of, as to 
ſee an Obje& that maketh no im- 
prefſiqn of Colour on the Eye ; for 

C what 
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what Colour is to the Eye , that 
Sence, Meaning, or Notion is to the 
Minde. 
x6. Sence, Meaning, or Notion 
ariſes from a CO in the Ob- 


je& to the Faculty ; ſo that to en- 


quire why one cannot underſtand 
or apprehend a Non-ſerſical Propo- 
fition or Word, is to enquire why 
he cannot fee or hear Taſtes, or 
taſte and ſmell Sounds,or taſte, hear, 
and ſmell Coloxrs, or ſee an Objet 
hath zoze. wy 
17. Fhat Congruity in the Ob- 
ject to the Faculty, whereby it c- 
ther aftually moves it, or 15 capable 
to move it to frame a Notion or 
Sence , ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
from that Congruity which 15 in 
the Objet within it ſelf, or with 
other Objects : The former (for di- 
ſtin&ion ſake ) I call a Congruity to 
the Faculty ; the latter a Congruity 
i* Things. The harmony of Ob- 
jets to their Faculties, and that of 
them within themſelves, . or one 'to 
another, are diſtin Harmones. I 


. can | 
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can make ſence of a Propoſition that 
1s not true, ſo that 'tis Gongruous to 
the Faculty, it moves that ; when 
yet ( it being falſe ) the Parts of 


| ſt are Incongruous one with ano- 


+ 18. To underſtand and appre- 
hend a Propoſition or Diſcourſe, it 
ſufficeth not to have a Perception of 
the ſence and meaning of the words-z 
thoſe words as in-Conjund#ion, and 
ty'd together, ought to make fuch 
an imprefſion on the Minde, as mo- 
veth 1t to make a Notion of them 
m that Relation. One may have a 
ſence of the words'in a Diſcourſe, 
when yet he cannot make- ary of 
the Diſcourſe it (elf, becauſe he can- 


Jnot frame a Conception, a Notion of 


then in the Compoſition that is 
m” them. in}, He cannot fee 
ow they are joyn'd. 

Ig. Thereare a thouſand Taſdew- 
ces of Diſcourſes of this” kinde* in 
-Jacob Behmen, pda nm + 
ar: as: Germayy' to {eek fome'3 
might have many neerer home wich- 


G2 in 
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in the compaſs of our own time and 
obſervation; but I decline them as} ; 
Invidious; I will onely point to one 
in Dr. Fludd, a perſon that could 
ſpeak as good Sence ( if he liſted) 
as another, but I could never make 
any of many Paſſages I finde in 
him, and of one particularly, name- 
ly, that in his Moſaick Philoſophy, |; 
Book 8. Sed. 1. Chap. 4. ; £11] 

20. Thoſe Diſcourſes in which 
nor Words nor Propoſitions are ſen-| 
ſible, or wherein the Words are ſen-| 6, 
ſible but. not the Propoſitions, and 
yet are taken by thofe that make|;1 
them for High Sence, may be called|; 
Enthuſiaſm. Of the former ſort I|þ, 

apprehend the Whims of Baſi/ides, 
of Yalentinws, and the Gnofticks ; 
and of the latter, thoſe of the Fami- 
liſts, and of others of late. y 

21, Enthuſiaſm either may pro4jr; 
ceed from a Spirit ,. or from Com, 
plexion 'and a certain temper - off 3, 
Minde; the farmer I. call Demonia1j;; 
cal, the latter Complexional ; and bY 


not unlikely but in moſt Enthubiaſty x 
| 10: 
ju 
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| asf it comes from both : whereof an 
ney Upſtart Set among us , in its firſt 
uld} appearing, afforded ſtrong Evinee- 
d [| ments. 


[4 
ake) 22. That there are Philoſophica 


10} Enthuſiaſts, is as certain as that 
NE-} there are Theological ; Enthuſiaſts 
by. in matters of Philoſophy, as well as 
_ \ JEnthuſfjaſts in matters of Divinity, 
uch Paracelſas, Helmont, and many 0- 
leN-]ther Chymiſts, are Examples of the 
en-| firſt ſort : as H, Nicol/s the Father of 
anClthe Familiſts, and others, are of 
akelthe ſecond; Jacob Behmen and Dr. 
lled| Judd may paſs for Examples of 

rt 'Ilboth. 
des, 23. When Enthuſiaſts think they 
hs Junderſtand one another, ( as they 
"7A pretend todo, and that ſerioul- 
y, and therefore muſt have ſome 
PrOJimpreflion to juſtifie that Pretenſion, 
0M" \whereas yet no ſober man can un- 
 ONderſtand Any of them; ) I conceive 
AtAit not to be by Appreherſior, but 
ang mpathy ; not Intellectually , by 
Laſts Apprehending, that is, by framing 
uſt, ſteady, diſtin Notions of 
C 3 what 


21 


3 


ned, but to ſtrike One, is (at once) 
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what is ſaid 5 but Sympathetically, 


by having excited in their minde on 
ſuch Expreſſions, Motions, confor- 
mable to theirs that uſe them ; for 
they all being of the ſame frame and 
temper of Minde or of Imagination, 
whatever touches One agreeably, 
alſo moves the Reſt; as-in Uniſon- 
Lutes, or other Inſtruments fitly tu- 


to move All. 

24. Notions of the Minde are 
bottomed on Sentiments of Senſe ; 
ſo that as Realities are Grounds 
to Sentiments , . ſo Sentiments are 
Grounds to Notions : the impreſ- 
ſions of things without upon the 
Senſories, produce or occaſion in 
them the Cogitations which we call 
Sentiments, as Colours, Sounds, Sa- 
pours, &c. And Sentiments (again) 
impreſſing of the Fancy , and ſo 
the Minde and Underſtanding, be- 
get or occaſion in it thoſe higher 
Copgitations which we call Notions, 
Appreheniions of Reaſon, or Ideas, 
Idols or Fantoms are in the Fancy, 
Ideas in the Minde. 25. The 
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25. The neerer our Senſories are 
unto the Objeds impreſſiag them, 
( if not too neer)) the clearer and 
diſtincter is the Senſation made by 
them 3 as we-more cleerly and di- 
ſtintly ſee an Obje& at a neerer 
than a remoter diſtance : ſo the 
nearer the Minde and Underſtan- 
ding is to Sentiments, the more cleer, 
diſtinQ, and evident its Perceptions 
are; I mean, the more ſeſtble No- 
tions are, and the neerer to their 
Grounds, the more effe&tive, more 
impreſſive, and conſequently clearer 
and more evident they be. 

26. Henee Knowledge and Ap- 


prehenſion of things is better both 


acquired and conveyed by firſ# No- 
tions, which are next to Sentiments, 
than by ſecond which are more re- 
mote : The Knowledge which 1s 
had of things by firſt Notions, 1s 
more real, evident, cleer, diſtinct, 
than that which is by the ſecond. 
Firſt Notions are founded immedi- 
ately on things ; Second Notions 


are Notions concerning Notions : 


*:0 6 Theſe 


/ 
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Theſe are not ſo impreſſive and ef- 
feive as the firſt, By firſt and Se- 
cond Notions, I both underſtand 
Terms or Words, and the Notions 
ſignified by theme. 

27. So much for the Dbject of 
Apprehenſion, which is Senſe and 
Notion; and for the Grounds of that 
Object, which is Sentiment : Now 
for the Aﬀections of Apprehenſion 
(if a good one) and they are two, 
namely, Cleerneſs and Diſtin&neſs. 

28. Cleerneſs of Apprehenſion, 


which is in the Minde the ſame that 


Cleerneſs of Seeing is in the Eye, 
1s oppoſed to Obſcurity and Dark- 
nels, and preſuppoſes Light. 

_ 29. Lightis that which manifeſts, 
and conſequently IntelleFual Light 
is that means whereby the Under- 
{tanding comes to See and Appre- 
hend its Obje&s ; or that which 


manifeſts them to it : and is either 


_ Light of Revelation, which is alſo 


called Light of Faith ; or Light of 
Natzre, Which is alſo called Light of 
Reaſon > where Reaſon is Appro- 

2 priately 


— WO 1 
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priately taken, and moſt ſtrifly. 


30. The Light of Revelation 1s 
that Diſcovery or Manifeſtation 
God himſelf is pleaſed to make of 
things by his Spirit, and is chiefly 
in the Holy Scriptures. The Light 


| of Natare is All other Light what- 


ever but that of Revelation, where- 
by we See and Apprehend things, 
and is that we have by Senſe and 
Diſcourſe, 

31. Some things there are that 
may be ſeen in both Lights, in that 
of Nature, and that of Revelatian, 


| though more cleerly in the latter 


than 1n the former ; as that God is 
Good, and that he is the Maker and 
Conſerver,and ſupreme DireQor of 
All things : 0#her things are ozely to 
be ſeen 1n the Light of Revelation, 
being of a nature not to be diſco- 
vered: but in and by it ; as the My- 
ſteries of Chriſtian Religion , the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation of God, ec. 
32. The Lights of Faith and 
Nature, of Revelation and Reaſon, 
Fs though 
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though they be not the fame, yet 
are not contrary; I mean, that 
what 1s ſhewn or feen to be true in 
one Light , can never be ſhewn or 
ſeen to be falſe in the other : What 
1s Apprehended by Sexſe rightly 
circumſtanced and condition'd,to be 
This, or to be Thar, or elſe by Rea- 
ſon rightly ating to be ſo, or ſo, it 
1s never contradiFed by Revelati- 
on. Things are nothing to a man. 
but as they ſtand in his Analogie : 
for him to believe againſt his Facul- 
ties, 1s to believe a ContradiCction. 
If in the Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, the Elements firſt and 
laſt are Bread and Wine to Sex/e, 
and to Reaſon judging according 
to Senſe, I cannot hold my ſelf o- 
bliged by (any) Revelation to be- 
lieve them Fleſh and Blood, but in 
a- Notion coxſiſtent with the judg- 
ment Senſe and Reaſon make of 
them ; that is, not fleſh and blood 
fubſtantially, but facramentally ; - 
not fleſh and blood really, but only 
by ſignification. Elſe Truth _—_ 
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be Incongruity, Inconfiſtency. Tran- 
ſubſtantiation is to me a Myſtery 5 
[ am ſo far from making truth of 
it, that I cannot make any ſenſe 
of it 3 I might as well believe that 
two and two make not four, or 
three and three fix, as that it is not 


Bread, or Wine, which to my Eye, * 


my Taſte, my Touch, in a word, 
which being an Obje& of Senſe, to 
all Examinations of my Senſe 1s ſo. 
What is againſt Senſe, 1s againſt 
Knowledge. 


33- An Object onely to be ſeen 


by the Light of Faith, may be faid 
to be ſeen by Reaſor above Reaſon, 
by Reaſon aſſiſted with the Light of 


Revelation, above Reaſon not fo 


aſiſted , but acting onely by the 
Aidsof Nature ; but till it is Rea- 
ſon ſees in both : As I can ſee an 
Object with a Tzbe, that with my 


naked and unarmed Eye I cannot : 


or {ce in the Sun-light an Obje& 
that I cannot by Moon-light ; but 
ſtill it is the Eye that ſees in both ; 
the Organ is the ſame, although the 

Lights 
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Lights be not. It is the ſame Rea- 
fon and Underſtanding , the ſame 
Faculty that ſees in the Light of 
Revelation, as it 1s that ſees by the 
Light of Nature; and the ſame that 
Argues and Diſcourſes in the one, as 
by the other. 

34- The great Deſegre of God in 
all the Docrines, and even in the 
higheſt and moſt ſublime 2Gſteries 
of our Religion, is to affe&t the 
hearts ' of men : and therefore as 
(1.) He repreſents and reveals theme 
in fr/# Notions ; fo {2.) He alſo 
doth it in ſerſtble and comparative 
ones 3 and uſually (3.) He repre- 
ſenteth one thing by 2a»y Notions. 
(1.) To make it wore AﬀedGtzve ; 
and withal (2.) to fignifie, that no 
one Notion he repreſents the thing 
in, is adequate as Juſt toit. Thus 
he ents the great Myſtery of 
our Uion unto Chriſt, and our 


_ Communion with him, by that be- 


tween the Yine and Branches, be- 
tween the Hwsband and Wife, be- 
tween the Head and Members: As 

alſo 
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alſo the great work of Converſtor 
that paſſes upon Men in the cnge 
he makes on them, from their Dar 

neſ5 into his moſt marvellous Light, 
He'"compares ;zt to Generation, to 
Adoption, to Creation : In fine, the 
New Covenazxt is not only tiled a 


Covenarit, butalſo'a Teſtament, and - 


a Promiſe. All which reſembling 
and''comparative expreſſions may 
and'ozght to' be'employed and uſed 
for the' apprehending of the things 
they" are deſigned to fignifie, and 
the making of them more affeCtive; 
but tieither of them {e (to be inſfi- 
Rub as if it" were adequate, or 
Igdert fo wat 
D '35: The Light of Faith and Re- 
velatton, muſt not be confounded 
with that of Reaſon and Nature; I 
Tneatn, we ought not to conſider 
_ points' of mere Revelation' in. the 
light of! mere natural Reaſon 7. Spi- 
'ritijal' things 'cannot be diſcern'd 
but ſpiritually, and therefore” mult 
Hothe compared but with Spirituals. 
_ *In Points of (mere) Revelation, we 

AEIG ought 


a: 
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ought entirely to confine our ſelves 
to the Notions, Compariſons, Simi- 
litudes and Repreſeatations God 
himſelf hath made of them, with- 
out pretending to be wiſe above 
what is written, and to ſay or un- 
derſtand jx/7# how in themſelves the 
things are, abſtractly from the 
Dreſſes Revelation puts them in, 

36. He that pretends to under- 
ſtand the Myſteries of Chriſtian 
Religion, or any Point of meer Re- 
velation ſtript. of thoſe Notions, 


| Reſemblances , and Compariſons , 


when they be not - revealed or dif 
eovered butin them ; as he lookerth 
not on theſe things in the Light of 
Faith and Revelation, but in that of 
Reaſon or Naturez fo not looking 
on them in their own Genuine! and 
Proper Light, no wonder if he ei- 
ther erre or trifle about them... 
37. Jultly liable to this Reproaf 
I judge them that are not content:to 
think and ſpeak of God (thepraper 
Obje& as well, as Author of Reve- 
lation ) in that manner that he 
ſpeaks 


[NI EETS on "re ' * a HFS. cu 


Som of himſelf 3 who Reveals him- 
| ſelf /to ns. men in Analogous and 
Comparative Notions, not in ſuch 

as 25 ah and adjuſt him, but 
ſuch as do proportion and ſuit with 
usz as if he had an Underſtanding, 
Will, and AﬀeRions ; and did pur- 
poſe Ends, and elected Means to 
compals them ; did conſult and de- 
cree,, and were touched with the 
Aﬀecions of Joy, Grief, Love, Ha- 
ah nger, Revenge, &c. 

.38.; They that tell us that he is 
not angry, that Revenge is an-Im- 
perf xtian not to be imputed to him, 
and pretend to tell. us juſt. what's 
meant by it, they might as well tell 
us that. he doth not love nor hate; 
that: he dath not propoſe Ends. to 
hmnſelf,.nor deſigne Means 5 that he 
dath, not conſult nor decree ; that 
be hath.no. Providence,no Foreſight, 
thexe being. ImperteCtion in all thoſe 
Naotions.;: and yet without them, 
and. the, ke , you can nor Think, - 
nor Speak of God. Abſtra& the 
Deity from theſe and other Compa- 


rative 
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rative Nottons, Notions of Him, 
which are not in Him, and yet 
wherein He pleaſes'to Reveal Him- 
ſelf, and you will ſoon make Him 
ſuch an one as Epicures fanci'd, an 
Infinite Excellency, but unknown, 
not concerned, nor concerning of 
Himſelf with thidgs below Him. 

39. It ſeems to me, that he that 
would abſtrat God , or any matter 
of Religion , from the Notions or 
Gompariſons which He 'or That is 
repreſented in, would do ike one 
that would ' conſider the World 
onely in its Realities of Matter, 
Figure, Texture, and Motion, ab- 
ftrattly from thoſe Phxnomena and 
Appearances occafion'd by them in 
our Senſes and Mindes :' Andif the 
latter may be thought to have but 
an Empty, Dry, 'and Barren'Notion 
of the World, the' former would 
not have a much better of God 
(whom now we cannot know as He 


' s) or of any $#bje& of Revelation, 


that ſhould ſo confider ze, 
40. Whoever well _ 
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finde that all the Notions under 
which we apprehend God, are No- 
tions of Him, like thoſe we have of 
the World, not as He is in Himſelf 
( for ſo we know him not ; ) but as 
He ſtands in our Analogy, and in 
that of the World ; which Notions 
are very fitly ſtiled Attributes, not 
Accidents, as not ſpeaking things 
Inherent Really in Him, but things 
aſcribed by the Minde, or attributed 
to Him ; as Colours, which but in 
the Eye, are yet aſcribed to the Ob- 
ject; and Sounds, that indeed exiſt 


but 1n the Ear, are-attributed to the 


Air : For weregarding God 1a that 
Relation that He bears to the world, 
and to our ſelves, and ſo confidering 
Him, have excited in us ſuch No- 
tions by the 1impreſſitons the things 
we look on, and God himſelf as in- 
terefted in them, make upon us. 
The Attributes of God are but (as) 
ſo many Aſpects. Much Obſcurity 
and many Erroxrs in forming Noti- 
ons about God and his Attributes, 
are owing to ah Unacquaintance 
with this Truth, D a4r tl 
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41. Having ſpoken of Clearneſs 


of- Apprehenſion, and of the Lights 


that make it, I will onely adde a 
Conſideration, which though obvi- 
- ous enough, is not refle&ed on as it 
ſhould ; namely, that the Lights are 
gradual ; [ even that of Revelation] 
and that all things are not equally 
clear (1n them : ) ſo that we ought 
\ to put a difference, as between Phz- 


loſophical and Theological Points, 


and Points uxrevealed and revealed ; 
ſo 1n thoſe revealed between Funda- 
mental Points ( which are but few 


and plain) and SwperſtruFures upon + 


. them 3 between what is in Scripture 
in expreſs Terms, and what 1s there 
but by Conſequence 3 and in Conſe- 
quences, between thoſe that are 
immediate and next to Principles, 
and thoſe that are remote and fur- 
ther off. As there are weighty Points 
of the Law,ſo there are Tythe-mint, 
Aniſe, and Cummin; he that makes 
no difference , takes not his mea- 
ſures by Jeſus Chriſt's, As it is 
inept and fooliſh, ſo it is _—_— 
a 
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and bloudy, not to diſtinguiſh Er- 
rours from Hereſies. Herefie in, 


Religion, 1s as Treaſon in the Law, 


a ſubverfion of Fundamentals ; and 
it muſt be plainly and direQly fo, 
and not by Conſequences and far- 
fetcht Deductions + For Hereſie, it 
mult be eradicated ; but as for Er- 
rours, he that is exempt from them, 
let him throw the firſt ſtone at the 
guilty, But this 1s not intended as 
a Plea for Errour, God forbid | but 
for Humanity. | 

42. I proceed to the ſecond Aﬀf- 
fetion of Apprehenſion, which is 
DiſtinFneſe, - And to apprehend 
a thing diſtin&ly, is to form ſuch 
a Notion and Conception of it, 
and to have ſuch a ſence as doth 
diſtinguiſh it from all things elſe. 

43. Diſtin&neſs of Apprehenſion 
is acquir'd by Diſtinftion , and by 
Definition. Diſtinion, as I take 
it, is of Words ; Definition of 
Things. To make a Diſtin&@ion is, 
when a Word hath many Significa- 
tions, to determine, fix, or define 
D 2 the 
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the Sence it is taken or us'd, in, and 
by certain Marks and Tokehs to di- 
ſtinguiſh it and circumſcribe it from 

, all the others (it hath.) Definitions 
of things are properly Deſcriptions. 
To delcribe, 1s tonotzhe, Rk and 
repreſent a thing in and by its At- 
tributes , that 1s, according to the 
impreſlions that it makes upon our 
Faculties, and Conceptions it occa- 

, fions in them. Eflential Definitions 
are Non-ſence. Things are not Ex- 
plicable, but as they are to us in our 
Faculties. | 

44. The more particularly any 
thing is marked, the more diſtinct 1s 
the knowledge we have of that 
thing. | 
45- Moſt Errours ir Divinity as 

well as in Philoſophy, owe their be- 
ing to confuſed Apprehenſions, and 
confuſed Apprehenſions theirs to 
the Ambiguity of words, and the 
uncertainty of their Signification. 
He that uſes words'of many Signift- 
cations without diſtin&ly marking 


them , and without particularly no- 


ting 


fic 


ting what Sence he takes the word. 
in when he uſes it , may eaſily be 
apprehended to take it ſometimes in 
one Sence, ſometimes in another, 
that is, to take one Sence for ano» | 
ther 3 and he that takes one Sence 
of a word for another, miſtakes, and 
confounds things, To confound 
things, is to take one for another. 
Confuſion of things comes from 
Ambiguity of words. A Word in 
one of its Sences may belang to a 
thing, when 1n all it cannot. 

46. Caution. Take heed of be- 
ing abuſed with the Agreement of 
Words, into a belief of anſwerable 
Agreement in Things. 

47. Direction: To avoid confu- 
ſion of Apprehenſton, the beſt way 
1s to look beyond the words we hear 
or read, or have 1n our mindes, unto 
their Sences and Meanings : for 
Words may be uncertain and equi- 
vocal, whereas Sence and Notion 
15 not ſo, but certain and fixt. 

48. Having treated of Apprehen- 
fion in the general, of its Obje,and 
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of its twa Aﬀections, Clearneſs and 
Diſtin&neſs ,it remaineth to ſpeak of 
thoſe Conditions which are requi- 
ſite to the forming of a clear and 
diſtin& Apprehenſion; and they are 
four ; a Due Illumination or 1llu- 
ſtration of the Obje& ; a Right 
- Diſpoſition of the Faculty ; a Due 
Diſtance from the Object ; and a 
Due Attention to it. The ſame 
Conditions in Apprehenſion as in 
Viſian. | 
49. A Due Illumination of the 
Object ; by which I mean here but 
Peripicuity of Expreſſion ; a Repre- 
ſentation of things unto the Minde 
in plain, apt, and (ſignificant Words, 
and in a plain and inſtructive order 
and method. Plainneſs of Expreſiion 
and Mcthod is-the Light of a Dif- 
courſe; he that uſes it 1s Dida#ical, 
[_ apt to teach, ] but he that will 

; clearly and methodically expreſs his 
Thoughts to others, muſt firſt con- 
ceive them ſo himſelf: fo that here 
I might ſay over again what I 
have already about \. Rag and 
| Diſtinc- 
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DiſtiaQtneſs of Apprehenſion. 
50. A Right Diſpoſition of the 
Faculty ; a Right Temper of Mind, 
Rectitude of Minde} conſiſts in a 
ull and perfe&t Exemption of it 
from all he prejudices that either 
Education, Cuſtom, Paſſion, or falſe 


Reaſoning have imbibed it with. 


Prejudices arc erroneous ( or falſe) 
Anticipations, and are in the Minde 
as Tinctures in the Eye, which falſt- 
fie its Viſion. Other Diſeaſes of 
the Minde there are belides Preju- 
dice, as Levity, Curioſity, Scepti- 
ciſm, &c. in an Exemption, from 
which alſo Sanity of Minde conliſts ; 


* but the principal is Prejudice. And 


beſtdes Sanity of Minde, there is 
(for the apprehending of ſome par- 
ticular Objects ) necetlary allo a 
SanGity of Minde. The pure. in 
heart | onely] ſec God. 

51. A Due Diſtance from the Ob- 
ze&; not to look too neer, nox at 
too Remote a Diſtance. 

52. Not too rear. Too near look- 
ing 1s a cauſe of much eatanglement 

D 4 and 
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and errour, both in forming of 
Philoſophical and Theological No- 
tions 3 he that looks too near, doth 
either ſee nothing at all,or but con- 
fuſedly: he looks too near to things, 
that not contented with common 
Notions of them, wherein all the 
world agrees, will have more ex- 


| a& ones; or that not contented with 
| the knowledge of things according 


to appearances, as he may ſee them, 
1s always attempting to know them 
in their Realities, 1n which he can- 
not; As in Quantity the common 
Notion of it, how evident is it | 
'Tis evident to all men, and none 
but knows what is meant by it ; and 
he that looks on Quantity but ſo, 
obſerves a due diſtance ; but who- 
ſoever looks nearer, looks too near, 
and 1s confounded with the compo- 
ſition of the Continuum | and well 
he may that takes a Phanomenon, 
a Spectrum, an Appearance for a 
Reality. ] | 
53. Not at too remote a diſtance. 
He conſiders Objects at too remote 
F a 
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a diſtance, that looks on them but 
in ſecond Notions, or contents him- 
ſelf with general ones, which at beſt 
are but confuſed and uncertain;and 
being ſo, no wonder if they cauſe 
miſtakes: the more particular and 
diſtin&,the ſurer the knowledge 1s : 
we are often deceived with appea- 
rances, and take one thing and per- 
ſon for another, when we only ſee 
them afar off. 

54. Due attention is a fixed and 
ſteady beholding of the Object, in 
order to a framing clear and diftinct 
conceptions about it; and 'tis op- 
poſed to Inadvertency, or a preci- 
pitate and haſty ſkipping from thing 
to thing, without a due conſidering 
of any : ADiſtemper of Minde, to 
which Youth and warm Complex1- 
ons' are ſubjeq, which though they 
may be more ingenious and witty, 
and more prompt and ready, are 
yet for that reaſon ſeldom ſo judi- 
cious; prudent and weighty, as thoſe 


of cooler Tempers and of mere - 


Age. 
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55. So much for Apprehexſcor, the 
firi# AQ of Underſtanding; I now 
paſs on to the ſecond , which is 
Judgement. 
56. Judgement is that Ac of the 
Lnderſtanding whereby it having 
- compared and conſidered things 
(preſented to it, and apprehended 
by it,) comes in the end and upſhot, 
either to Aſſeat, or Diſſ-nt. Sothat 
Judgement is a compounded Ad, 
and (as it were) made up of two ; 
one of which 1s Mediate and In- 
choate, the other U ltimate 8& Com- 
pleat ; the firſt is Comparing and 
Conſidering ; the ſecond, Reſolving 
and Decreeing : That the Premitles ; 
this, . the Concluſion. ' The former 
properly is Reaſoning ; the later, 
| Reſolving according to Reaſon. 

57. Reaſoning 1s (a) producing 
or ſhewing of (a) Reaſon. (A)JRea- 
{on is the Ground of IintelleQual 
Judgement ; or the Cauſe why the 
ads either atlents , or 
duſſents. Afſlent 1s the Approving 
Judgement of the Underſtanding 3 
Diſſent 
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Diſſent is the Diſproving Jadge- 
ment of the Underſtanding. To 
ſhew Reaſon for a thing, is to prove 
it : to ſhew Reaſon again(t a thing, 
is to diſprove it. Plain Realon 1s, 
that which convinceth : Forced 
Reaſon is that which only confutes. 
To confute is, ſo to entangle a per- 
ſon that he cannot anſwer : To con- 
vince is, ſo to ſhew him Reaſon, 
that he cannot deny it.to be ſo. A 
man is often confuted, when yet 
he 1s not convinced. 

58. Method of Reaſoning is 
called Logick ; and is either Arti- 
ficial or Natural. Artificial is the 
Logick of Schools, of which the 
chiefeſt is Ariſtotle's : and is uſeful 
many waies , but among others, 
mainly (as a Whetſtone) to acute 
and [harpen the Wit ; anc to render 
it more ſagacious, circumſpect and 
wary, both in making and admit- ' 
ting Deductions and Conſequences. 
Natural Logick, that of plain and 
literate men, of which I defigne 


to diſcourſe, is the natural my 
O 


of Reaſoning ; in relation where- 
 unito the Scots are-ſaid to have a 
Proverb, That an Ounce of Mo- 
ther-wit is worth a Pound of Cler- 
DW Natural Logick is univerſal, 
a Logrck of the whole kinde; fo 
that what in Natural Logick is rea- 
ſon to one man, 1s ſo to all; forall 
having the ſame Faculties,and uling 
them in the {ame Method, muſt 
needs come to the ſame iſſue, and by 
_ the ſame Principles arrive to the 
ſame Concluſion. 

60. As one naturally by often 
ſeeing and attending to his own 
acts, agquires a method how to look 
to ſee to the beſt advantage, as alſo 
Optical Rules by which he judges 
of Objedts ; which Method and 
which Rules are [to ſpeak gene- 
rally] the ſame among all men : So 
may he by frequent reaſoning, and 
attending to his own and others 
reaſonings, eaſily and inſenfibly ac- 
quire a Method | which as reaſoning 
itſelf will for the general be the 
ſame 
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ſame with all men] how to uſe his 
Reaſon to the beſt advantage, to 
reaſon out things. This common 
method of = Dr Mi (which. be- 
cauſe common, and in fome meaſure 
acquired without affiſtances of 
Art, I call natural) is natural Lo- 
gick. 

61. All Reaſoning 1s either Spe- 
culative or Practical. Speculative 
Reaſoning is ſhewing a thing is true 
or falſe : Practical Reaſoning is 
{hewing a thing is to be done, or 
not to be done. (A) Speculative 
Reaſon 18 the ground of Specula- 
tive Judgment.(A)Practical Reaſon, 
the ground of Practical Judgment. 
Speculative Judgment 1s judgment 
that a thing is true or falſe : Judg- 
ment that 1t 1s true, 1s Speculative 
Aflent ; that *tis falſe, Speculative 
Diſſent. Practical Judgment is 
Judgment or Decree that a thing is 


to be done, or not to be done. 


Judgment that a thing is to be 
done, is Judgment for 1t, or practi- 
cal Aſſent : Judgment that a thing 


1s 
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is not to be done, 1s Judgment a- 
gain(t it, or practical Diſſent. 

62. Speculative Reaſoning is 
either Proving or Diſproving. To 
prove. 1s to fhew a thing to be true; 
to diſprove, is to ſhewa thing to 
be falſe. So that in natural Logick, 
[ as to ſpeculative Reaſoning, ] there 
are but two Topicks, or principal 

| m of Arguments, and thoſe are 

erity and Falſity : The one affords 

ns a medium of Proving, the other a 

medium of Diſproving: I_prove 

' what I ſay, _ by ſhewing the Truth ; 
I diſprove what another ſays, by 
ſhewing the Falſity of it. 

63. Truth and Falſity are to the 
Minde, as white and black to the 
Eye; as theſe are kinds of Colours, 
and ſo the objects of the Eye; ſo 
the former are kinds of Senſe, and 
conſequently objects of the Minde : 
And as the Eye rightly circumſtan- 
ced and condition'd ſees white ta be 
white,and black to be black ; ſo the 
Underſtanding ſees Truth rightly 

ſhewn to be Truth, and Falſity to be 

Fallity, 64. Where- 
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64. Wherefore to prove a Truth 
to be one, is but in a right method 
to ſhew it to the Minde, the Un- 
derſtanding apprehending a thing 
to be true when rightly ſhewed, as 
the Eye doth ſee the ſhew to be 


white that is duely held before it. 


A_Notion may be true, yet not ac- 
knowledged to be ſo, becauſe not 
rightly apprehended, or ſeen ; and 
it 15 not rightly ſeen or apprehended, 
becauſe not rightly ſhewed : Then 
Truttyis rightly ſhewed, or ſhewed 
to be Truth, when 'tis ſhewed $yſte- 
matically, or Harmonically. The 
like is to be ſaidof Falſity,. But to 
enlighten this Point, I am to ſhew at 
large what Truth, and conſcquent- 
ly, what Falltty is. 

65. Truth, io the apprehenſions 
of ſome of the School-men and of 
others, is that conformity which is 


- 1n things to their original Ideas in 


the Divine Intelle&. All ſecond 
Beings-are but Copies of the Minde 
of the firſt, in which they have 


their Exemplars : and wherein doth 
the 
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the verity, the truth of Copies con- 
fiſt, but 1n a conformity to their 
Originals ? 

66. But this notion of Truth 
(however true it may be) is not per- 
tinent to us; 'tis Metaphyſical Truth 
that it relates unto; a Truth of 
things as ſtanding in the Analogy 
of God : but the Truth we treat of, 
and whoſe notion we are enquiring 
after,is Logical, a Truth of things as 
ſtanding i in our Analogy,and which 
is the ground of Afſent. Certain 
it 1s, this notion that the Schools 


| afford us,.1s not (nor can tt be to 


uS9 a Medinss of Reafoning 3 fince 
we cannot fay what is conformable 
or what is not unto the divine Ex- 
emplars. He muſt ſee the Original, 
and compare the Copy with it, that 
On ———— will affirm hs to be 


true. 


67. Of Jate the old Catalepſes has 
feen the light again, that compre- 
henſion diſcourſed of by Czcero in ' 
his Lxcul/zs. The meaning of which 
is, that there is no other Criterinm, 

no 
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no other judicial note of Truth, no 


by to know a thing to be true, than 
clear and diſtin® Perception. And 
thus alſo the Carteſtars: 

68. But on the contrary , clear 
and diſtinct Perception is not the 
Cauſe and Ground of Afſſent, but 
onely a Condition of cauſing; Truth 
is the onely Adequate and effeQu- 
al Motive or Reaſon of Aſſents 
but to be ſo, it muſt beclearly and 
diſtiactly perceived. Truth ( as 


whiteneſs) is ſomethiag in the Ob-' 


ject that invites Aſſent: clear and 
diſtin Perception is not in the 

of it ; and conſequent- 
ly is not Truth, but converſant a- 
bout Truth. Sight 1s not Colour, 
but of Colour; ſo neither 'is Per- 
ception Truth, but of Truth. Be- 


ſides, that cannot be a certain mark 


of Truth , which may be affirmed 
as well of Errour as of Truth. I 
may as clearly and diſtinctly per- 
ceive a thing to be falſe, as to be 
frue. A thing may be evidently 

E falſe, 
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other Rule, Mark,or Meaſure where- 
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falſe, as" well as evidently true. 

69. If any fay { as doubtlefs 
ſome will) that by elear and di- 
ſtint Perception,they mean nothing 
but a clear -and evident apprehen- 
fion of the truth of things; I an- 
fiver,, That then either they know 
what Truth is by its mark and de- 


- finition, and by the impreffton that 


* makes or the Minde, as well as 
what Whitenefs (is) by the tmpreſ- 
fon made thereby on the Eye; or 
they do not. If they do not, 
how can they fay they clearly and 
diſtinaly perceive a thing to be 
true, who know not Fruth? They 
might as well fay, they clearly and 
diſtintly ſee a thing to: be white, 
when they know not whiteneſs. 
Or if they know what Truth is, 
then that Imprefſion , that Form, 
that Notion of Truth they have, 
ought rather to be inſiſted on, and: 
not the (bare) Perception. They 
ſhould ſay, The thing is true, we 
ſee clearly the Form and Notion of 
Fruthin it, For indeed, nothing 

| makes 
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makes a::thing true, but the Forn 
and Notion of Truth therein :' Foy 
did I a end a thing to be true 
never ſo clearly and diſtintly , yer 
if I did but apprehend it ſo ( as I 
may, aud: many do) and: that the 
Notion: and Form of Truth were 
no-wi in it, it were not true by 
vertue of the Apprehenſton FI had 
of it,, but onely ſeemed ſo. As 1 

and diltintly ſee an Image 
in the Glaſs, when indeed it is not 
therez. or aw Oar in the Water bow- 
ed. and craoked; when indeed: it is 
not fo. It is an Errour (and a 
moſt dangerous one too.) to aſſert, 
that ſeeming or intellectual ſenſe 
(for clear and diſttn& Perception 
ſignifies no more ) is the meaſure 
of Fruth ; There are ſo many ways 
whereina thing may be ſeen clearly 
and diſtin&ly,that is, may ſeemtrue, 
and yet not be ſo. No. convincing 
Hereticks', or opintonate Philoſo- 
_ x Seeming be: the mark of 

ruth. 


70. Tothis. Opinion, I am now 
E 2 to 
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to adde another much of kin to 
it; That of the truly-Noble and 
Learned the late Lord Herbert,name- 
ly, That Truth conliſteth in,the A- 
nalogy, Agreement, Harmony of 
things to our Faculties, inviting a 
moſt free aad full Aſſeat : Or, in his 
own Terms; Veritas eſt Harmonia 
inter objeFa & Facultates, habens 
ſenſum gratiſſumt &- lubentiſſume 


ſine ulla heſntatione Reſponden- 


Fer. 

71. All the difference between 
the Former and the Latter Opinion 
is, that in the former Apprehenſion 
clear and diſtinct , in the latter Af- 
ſent Free and Full, is made the 
Mark and Meaſure of Truth. Of 
this (Latter) Opinion, as that emi- 
nent Perſon (laſt mentioned)among 
the Modevrns; ſo among the An- 
tients were a many noble Philoſo- 
phers; in Ti it 1s called -xenivens. 
and as deſcribed by him, it hath the 
ſame Foundation that his Lordſhip 
builds on, namely the «wc of Fruth. 
That Truth is ſo Domeſtical and 


Cor- 
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Congruows to the Faculty , ſo Ana- 
logous and fit to it, that the Incli- 
nation of the Minde thereto , in 
Nature and Neceſlity, reſembles that 
of a Stone , or whatever or other 
heavy Body you'll imagine, to the 
Center. 

72. But (1) a bare Congruity 
between the Obje&t and the Under- 


| ftanding 1s not the ground of Truth, 


but of Senſe or Intelligibility ; and 
though there be a Congruity in all 
Truth , becauſe there 1s a ſenſe in 
It, and happily more Congruity 
becauſe a more agreeable Senſe 
Yet fince that Congruity is unob- 
ſervable, unremarkable but by Af- 
ſeat, and Aflent (of it ſelf) is no 
ſufficient Evincement of Truth 3 I 
lay it by ' as" Illogical and uſeleſs. 


(2) Nor doth the Underſtanding 


bliadly incline to Truth, and as it 
were by Sympathy, or a natural Mo- 


tion of Aggregation z its Aſſet is 


(anadt of) Judgement : The Minde 
roceeds #thereiz judicial! Upon ay 
egations and Proof ; judging a 

E3 thing 
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thing to be true, that is, aſſenting 
to.it, . onely becauſe it ſees therein: 
the Form, Notion, and Mark of 
Truth, as it judges a thing to be 

white wherein the Eye _— it 
there is the form of Whiteneſs. And 
(3) one 'may readily and chearful- 
ly. aſſent to Falſities and, Errours, 


and miſtake them for Truths ; and 


therefore free and full Aſlent is no 
ſufficient evincement of Truth. Not 
to urge that chearfulneſs of Aflent, 
that readineſs and promptneſs we 
many times obſerve 1a it, is oftner 
an effect of a Paſſion bribing of the 
Underſtanding, than of a pure clear 
impartial Reaſon. 0 

73. Wherefore , others, of the 
Antients, as well as of the Moderns, 
abundantly convinced of the in- 
{ufficiency both of Perception clear 
ind diſtin&,. and of Aſſent free and 
full to aſcertain them of Truth, and 
nd unwilling to have Natvre ( ſo 
liberal in, other matters ) expoſed 
to. the reproach of. Deficiency .in 
One. ſo important as. intellectual 
: | Judge- 
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Judgement ; They have conceited 


hutnane whderſtanding furaiſh'd by 
her with certain [ 20244«] Antici- 

ations, that is, with Connatural 
and Ingrafted Notions ; Principles 
deſignedly implanted in the Minde, 
robe arule to it to dire& it. Thus 
in the ſpeculative Underſtanding 
they have ſer up a habit, which they 
call Tatel/igence; in the Pradical 
another which is called Syatereſess 
in both ;.4 Conſtellation of Prixci- 
ples, ſhining with their own Light, 
and imparting it te others that want 
It; not much unlike to what 1s at- 
firmed of Diozyſs in his Celeſtial 


Hierarchy” concerning Spirits, that 


thoſe of ſuperiour Orders enlighten 

all beneath them 1n the inferiour, 
74. But were there really ſuch a 
Syſtem of Notions and firſt Princt- 
ples ingrafted in the Minde by Ng- 
ture, 1n whoſe Light all others were 
to ſhme and to be ſeen, it would 
follow that Contemplatioa of our 
own mindes, acquainting us-with 
the Chain, Concatenation, and S6- 
E 4 rites 
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rites of the Principles therein, and 
Propoſitions deducible therefrom, 
would more import to the rendring 
us Philoſophers (not to ſay Divines 
alſo) than obſervation of the World 
and Experience ; and fo the greateſt 
School-men ( thoſe Metaphyſical 
— that inſiſted much on 
this Method, and ſpun out all their 
notions of their own Bowels, ſhould 
have been the wiſeſt and moſt fruit- 
ful of men. Whereas we know the 
men, and the manner of their Com- 
munication. ; all their Diſcourſes 
are indeed ſubtle and acute; but 
alſo empty and barren, and no more 
agreeing with Realities (and inour 
Analogy) than Light with Dark- 
neſs. 

Again, the Soul in its ſtate of U- 
nion and ConjunCtion with the Bo- 
dy, is ſo dependent on it in all its 
Operations, that it exerciſes none 
without the Aids of it. Ratioci- 
nation it ſelf it is an Animal a(t; not 
an abſtra& Adion of the Soul, but 
a (Concrete) act of the Animal ; it 

| is 
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is the Man reaſons. And 1a the or- 
dinary method of Nature, we re- 
ceive into our Mindes no Impreſ- 
ſions, no Images, but what are han- 
ded to them by our Senſes. I am 
apt to think that perſon who ſhould 
never | have ſeen, nor heard, nor 
taſted, nor ſmelt, nor felt any thing, 
would have his minde as little fur- 
niſh'd with Idea's or Notions , as 
his Memory with Images, and would 
underſtand as little as he had ſenſed. 
Beſides, thoſe very Principles them- 
ſelves we call Firſt ones, or Antici- 
pations ſhining with their own lu- 
ſtre and light, Propoſitions which 
we cannot but aſſent to a{loon as 
we hear them, or minde them; It 
will appear, if we refle&t warily on 
what doth paſs in our Viindes, that 
even theſe are not aſlented 1o, but 


on the Evidence they bring 3 I mean 
not aſlented to naturally, but (as. 


other Propoſitions are ) judicially. 


., For inſtance, that the whole 1s grea- 
. ter than the part, we afſented not 


yato it 0n the firſt hearing, bur firſt 
: conſidering 


ge 
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conſidering what was meant by 
Whale, what by Part, what by Grea- 
ter, what by Leſſer; and then ha- 
viag ſenſibly , either by Eye-ſight, 
or by Imagination, cottpated one 
unto the other, we evidently ſaw it 
to be ſo; thatthe Notion of Greater, 
even to Senſe, ever agreed to the 
whole; and that of Leſs,to the Parts. 
The like that Two and Two make 
Four. This 1s the way we firſt ad- 
mitted to belief the Propofitions 
which are called Principles ; and it 
is no other than that wherein we 
admit all others. Onely the Propo- 
ſitions (which are) call'd Anticipa- 
tions, or firſt Prigciples, are Propo- 
ſitions of ſo calle, fenfible, and plain 
an evidence, and ſo obvious, that 
we early admitted them, fo early, 
that we cannot well remember whea 
we firſt did fo ; and therefore they 
are ſtiled Anticipations, or prole- 
ptick Notions : "2a being of ſo early 
an admiſſion and exiſtence in our 
Mindes, they preceded all our (at- 
ter ) knowledges, whoſe acquire- 


ment we well remember. Fur- 
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Further , Beings are not to be 
multzplied without Neceſſity , and 
there is :0ze of  faigning ſuck Anti- 
cipations and Habits of Principles 
to dire the Minde 1a inquiſitions 
after Truth, ſince all acknowledge 
there are no ſuch principles in the 
Eye, the Ear, the Noſe, the Tongue 
to diredt thew, and why then in 
the Minde? Beſides, RefleQion on 
our. ordinary reaſonings , evinces 
that m them we ſeldom attend to 
ſuch Principles, but to the Object 
diſcourſed of; nor need we to da 
otherwiſe, it #t can be: evidenced 
that theres a certain Notion, Form, 
Ground of Truth that runs through 
all things true ; which Form or 
Notion of Truth, a{fſ6on as the Un- 
derſtanding rightly circumſtanced 
and conditioned, apprehends 1n -an 
Object, it cannot but acknowledge 
It to be true, as it would another to 


be white or black, wherein it is af- 


ſured by the Eye rightly circum- 
{tanced and conditioned, that there 
15 the Form of Whiteneſs or Black- 

ps 2k neſs. 
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nels. As for Anticipations, they are 
too particular, and not of a nature 
ſolarge and comprehenſive as to be 
the Rules and Meaſures of Truth, 
which is infinite. Let thoſe Antici- 
pations be reckoned, and then Ex- 
periment be made upon compariſon 
with the immenſe Latitade of @xe- 
ftions, and of Truth relating to 
them. 

75. Thus I have ſhewn the Indi- 
cations,Marks, and Notions of Truth 
that (in my judgement }) are not 
proper, adequate, or uſeful ; it now 
remaineth that I ſhew one ( that) 
is. And Trath, as it is the Ground, 
Motive , and Reaſon of Afſent, is 
objetive Harmony, or the Harmony, 
Congruity, Even-lying, Anſwera- 
bleneſs, Confiſtence, Proportion, and 
Coherence of things each with 
other, in the Frame and Scheme of 
them in our Mindes. Truth is uni- 
verfal and exat Agreement or Har- 
mony. 

76. On the other hand, Fallity 
( as the ground, motive, and reaſon 


of 


Truth a4 Reaſon. 
of Diſſent ) is Objeftive Diſhar- 


mony, or the diſharmony, incon- 
gruity equal, unanſwerableneſs, 
inconſiſtence, diſproportion , and 
incoherence of things, in the Frame 
and Scheme of them in our Mindes. 
Any Difagreement or Diſharmony 
is Falſity. 

77. Probability or Likelihood of 
Fruth, 1s an appearance of Congrui- 
ty. A thing is probable, when it 
hath ſome confiſtence and agree- 
ment; it Quadrates and lies even 
with what we do know ; but in 
regard there are particulars relating 
tothe ſame Syſtemes and Frames of 
Thoughts which yet we do not 
know , therefore we:.know not if 
it will lie even and ſquare with them. 
Improbability is apparent Fncon- 


ity. 

78. That Truth is Harmony and 
Proportion , and conſequently that 
Probabilir is apparent Harmony, 
apparent Proportion 3 and Falfity, 
Diſharmony, Diſproportion cannot 
be bur very evident to him _ 

al 
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ſhal corifule with Nature and com- 
man ſenſe. | 

79. In Nature it is plain : For 
Harmony, it is the Reaſon of the 
World; the World was made by it, 
cannat- be known, but by it. The 
rule of Proportion, is the King-Key, 
unlocking all the Myſteries of Na- 
ture. The Great 'Creatar framed 
all things in the [[niverle wm Num- 
ber, Weight, and Meaſure : Ex- 
tremes in 1t ate united by partic 
pating Middles;, and. in the whole 
Syſtem there is ſo admirable Uni- 
formity as raviſhesevery oge that be- 
holds it : every thing in us. place is 
aptly knit with what is next it; and 
all together into one moſt regular 
Frame of mol}, exatt Proportions. 
Every thing we look on affords 
Examples; and Galer in his Books 
of the uſe of Parts, has a Thouſand, 
to whom (if in ſo plain a matter 
it beneceſſary) I remit the Learned 
Reader. | 

80. And. 'tis a.comman. ſenſe,that 
What is congrugus istrue, and what 
13 
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rs true is congruousz ſo common, 
that none ever fancied any notion 
of Truth but in Congruity : ſome 
Schaol-men , in Congruity to the 
Divine Intellect ; Others in Con- 
gruity to our Facultiesz and all 
men (though they ſpeak not out, 
and it may be minde not that they 
do * in Confiſtence and Congrut- 
ty of things with one another ; all 
generally concluding that Narration 
far inſtance) to be probable, which 
ems conſiſtent; and Probability 
beiig appearance of Truth , if what 
ſeems. conſiſtent be probable, what 
is His true, But to give a Mecha- 
mcal inſtance 3 one that wauld re- 
pair a broken Chzza-diſh., or make 
upa Watch or other Engine taken 
abroad, what Meaſures doth he 
naturally take to do ſo? what Rule 
proceeds he by? None verily, but 
by that of Congruity ; he makes 
no queſtzon but that when he hath 
found a place for every part where- 
m_ tt lies conſiſtently and aptly 
with others , {o that in the whole 
" there 
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there is exa&t Coherence and Con- 
gruity, no Flaw, no Unanſwerable- 
neſs, it 1s truely ſet together, and 
every part in its place. Truth is 
Harmony. 

v1. And ſeeing Truth is Harmo- 
ny, and the Univerſe it ſelf, as it 
conſiſts in our Analogy, 1s but one 
Syſtem; it follows that properly 
there is but one Science ( which 
ſome will call Panſophy) one Globe 
of Knowledge, as there is of Things : 
As alſo that the partition of Scien- 
ces , or rather the crumbling of 
them into ſo many, hath been a 
great impediment of Science; the 
dependency of Things, and their 
Relations one to another, === 


\ becoming unobſerved and unconſi- 


dered. And in fine, that the more 
large, general, and comprehenſive 
our Knowledge is, the more aſſured 
and evident it is. It 1s in Scienc 
as it is in Arch-work, the Parts up- 
hold one another , and mutually 
contribute ſtrength and beauty. The 
confinemeut of the Underſtanding 

to 
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to particular Knowledges , as alſo 
the limiting of it jn any unto cer- 
tain Methods and Terms of Art, is 
like too ſtraight a ſwathing of the 
Childe, and ſpoils its growth. 

32. So much for the two Topicks 
of natural ſpeculative Reaſoning, 
namely, Truth and Falfity. It now 
lies on me more expreſly to deſcribe 
How Reaſoning is performed in re- 
ference to them, and ſo what the 
Nature of it is. And natural ſpe- 
culative Reaſoning 1s Syſtematical, 
and Harmonical ; it is a ſhewing, 
an eyvincing the Truth or Falſity 
of a thing, by conferring and cam- 
paring ' thing with thing; it 1s a 
ſ{hewing a Notion to be true or not 
true,by repreſenting oft ina Frame, 
a Scheme of real Notions,” with 
all its Relations in itz and (a by 
Comparing , Evidencing - how-- it 
{quares, agrees, and harmonizes, or 
gtheryile. | 
_ 83- That Natural Reaſoning: 15 
Harmonical, Syſtematica], that-it: is 
conferring + SQOParg; 1s evident 


in 
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in the Natural Reaſfonings of Plain 
and Illiterate , but Underſtanding 
men; who not having other Lo- 
gick but that of Kkinde, to' verifie 
their Tales, delire but to have them 
heard out from end to end; and 
who no otherwiſe confute their 
Adverſaries, than by telling over 
again in their own way the whole 
Relation, that ſo both may be com- 
pared. Beſides , the comparative 


- method of Reaſoning; uſed by the 


Minde 1n intelligible Obje&s, is no 
other than that we naturally uſe in 
thoſe that are ſenſible : For, be it 
a viſible Object we enqure into, and 
examine the truth of, we turn it 


_ every way, andintoall poſtures, ſo 


to make a certain judgement of it ; 
and Circumſpection , ( which is C- 
cero's word for it ) or the Mindes 


- comparing and conferring of things 


is no other. And. if Truth indeed 
be Harmony,Proportion,Congruity, 


': an Obje& cannot be evinced true, 


but by being evinced Harmonical, 
Congruous , © Proportionable ; and 
it 
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it cannot be. evinced. Harmonical, 


Congruous , Proportionable, but 


by being conferred and compared, 
and upon collation and compariſon 
ſhewn to be ſo. | 

34. To prove Harmonically, 1s 
in a Scheme and Frame of Notions 
bottomed on things, to ſhew the 
thing to be proved, to quadrate, 
lie even, and to be entirely congru- 
ous and anſwerable. To diſprove 
a thing Harmonically, is in a Frame 
and Scheme of Notions bottomed 
on things, to ſhew it not to qua- 
drate, but to be incongruous , un- 
anſwerable, and unadequate, 

85. The beſt way of Confuting 
Errour, 1s to do it by ſhewing the 
Truth : There is ſo great a delicacy 
in Proportions, that a Scheme. of 
Thoughts may ſeem. congruous and 
agreeing by it ſelf, which compared 
with another," is obſerved no lon- 
ger ſo; as two pieces of fine Cloath 
looked on at a diſtance, and not 
compared together, may be_judged 
equally fine, and one no better Mo 
oy F 2 the 
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the other; whereas when put. to- 
gether and felt, 068 fo. compared, 
= difference is plain and diſcerni- 
le. 
86. The Effe&t of Reaſoning, 
(and as it were the Concluſion) is 


Afſent, or Diſſent, according to e-_ 


vidence. Evidenceis the Aſſurance 
we have a thing is true or falſe, and 
ſo is either of Truth or of Falſity, 
and anſwerably bottomes either Aſ- 
ſent or Diſſent. 

_ 87. Aſſent is the judgement of 
the Mind upon evidence of Truth, 
that the thing is true. Dillent 1s 
the judgement of the Minde upon 
evidence of Falſity, that the thing 
s falſe. | 


Pr EY 


Evidenceis evidence of probability. 
Probable Evidence is now a-days 
termed a Xotzve of Credibility. 

TT ESO. In 
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3g. In Proportion , as the. Evi- 
detice is, he ſent. If the 
Evidence be certain, that is, indu- 
bitable and ubqueſtionable, | and 
that is to be under{tood to be. ſa, 
of which there is no.cauſe to\doubt, 
or fnake ariy Queſtion '] then the 
Alleat is firm and certain, and with- 
out doubting z (but)if the Evidence 
be but probable, the Afſent then is 
infirm, and with doubting more 
or leſs, as the Evidence js leſſer or 
greater. To Dowbt, is to fear leſt 
the thing to which Alleht is given 
ſhould not be true. ... 
_ 90. Evidence of Certainty, is to 


the Minde (as to its Afſent ) all - 


as. much as Evidence of Infallibi- 
lity: For the Minde' as firmly ad- 
heres to what it hath all reaſon for, 
and no reaſon againſt z all reaſon to 
believe it to. be ſo or ſo, and no 
reaſon to believe it to he otherwiſe, 
asto what it apprehends impoſſible 
to be otherwiſe z ſeeing it were un- 
reaſonable and contradicious for 
Reaſon any wiſe to doubt, when it 

F 3 hath 


hath no reaſon at all to do ſo, Iam 
as ſure that once. there. were ſuch 
perfons as W;;am the Conquerour 
and He \ dirs Eight, and that there 
are - or tely were ſuch Cities as 
Rome' and Conſtantinople , as I am 
that Two and Two make Four, or 
that the Whole is greater than the 
—_ Py 

- 91. Firm Afent in matters in 
themſelves”, #xtable and of a con- 
ringent tafure, may be called Cor- 
Pa nces but mm matters. of'a neceſ- 
faty, firs, and immutable 'nature, 
it 1s-$c5ence. * Infirm Aﬀent, or Aſ- 
ſent with Dubitation, is called 0pi- 
'pioy. Siſpition is a begging A 
ſent, ' or afrindlination-/to believe a 
thing, and isfhort of Opinion. Su- 
-ſpition oh 'prounds 1s called juſt 
:faſpition: | 'Sifpition ono grounds 
35 "mere fuſpirion. Probability is 
*Appearance'of Truth':'/And ground 
-of Suſpition' is Appearatice of Pro- 
*babiliry.* "Safpirzon is alſo ' called 
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teſtimony of our own Senſe ary 
circamſtanced and conditio 1s 
as firm as firm can be, and is Cn 
Knowledge. Afſent to a thing 

oh anothers knowledge a I 
our own, is called Belief. To Be- 
leve, is to take a thing upon ano- 
thers word ; and if that word be 
divine, the belief is called Faith 5 
or if but humane, it is called ſimply 
Belief or Credit. Belief is groun- 
dedon the wiſdom and veracity of 
the perſon believed : for he that 
believes another, believes him to 
have wiſdom enough not to be im- 
poſed 1 upon or deceived_ himſelf ; 


and Veracity or Truth ( which a- 


- mong men is called Honeſty) enough 


not to impoſe upon or to deceive 
him. The Word of God therefore 
is the moſt praper, object of belief, 
God: being ſo wile he cannot be de- 
ceived,” and fo. true he cannot..de- 
ceive. Notoreity of a thing, [of a 
fact ] is the certainty of it on Com- 
mon Knowledge : It is not Preſum- 
prion,uor Probability,but Certainty. 
93. Allent 
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: if keg ky With 
ave is ttrontous Ophijoa, 
> Katjocination Speculative , 
is either Enretick of Herthencutick, 
Inventive or Inter —=k : "and 
TE, j ous = - interp oe 
t 'of the Wo the O 
Nathite : or of the Setiprutes, the 
BUok "bf God: Biit of theſe Pet- 
”"vther tice, as allo 'of the 
- of Reaſoning Which I called 
Pradtical, andis either that of Pru- 
dence (x. Humane, or 2, "BL 
of of Conſcience.” 


Now on the whote Matter, wh 
feeth ti6t'the ſhare and intereſt (that) 
Reafon hath in matters of Religion ? 
Meti re reaſonable Creatures, and 


ws ie is a rational! At wo I have 
afy reaſon to believe Men, T-have 
all Fealon to believe God J and 

Ratiocina- 


Ratiocination is as much imploy'd 
in points of Revelation, as in points 
of mere Reaſon. Truth is the im- 
mediate reaſon of Aſſent in matters 
of Revelation as well as in others ; 
and there is an Analopie of Faith 
as well as of Nature; the Mediums 
are different 5 but Ratiocination 
is the ſame in both: We are as well 
obliged to compare Spiritual things 
with Spiricualin the one, as Natu- 
ral things with Natural in the other. 
Thus are the Bereans applauded 
as perſons of nobler and more ge- 
nerous Mindes than thoſe - Theſ- 

alonice , becauſe they took not all 
fo truſt as theſe did, but examined 
the things were" told them, and 
compared them with the” Scri- 
Peyres; ; 

Tt is eafie alſoto infer, that if any 
perſon ſhall give. himſelf the trou- 
ble of diſproving what in my. Apo- 
logie I preſented to the World; to 
do it to Convidion,he muſt produce 
a frame and Scheme of Thoughts 
more. Congruons and Harmonical 

| than 


16 


| 


| 
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+ than-mine, and muſt account for 
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thoſe Phznomena which"lI therein 
eſſay'd to ſolve, in a method more 


| peripicuous and natural, and with 


more agreeableneſs and uniformity 
of Notions than I have; or elſe he 
will not Confute, but confirm it. '. 

I fay this, to ſhew the fairer play 
to thoſe that undertake to anſwer 
me, if after I have ſaid it any ſhall 
relolveto do fo; and [ſay no more, 
to ſhew the Opinion I yet avow to 
be mine of all the Objeftions whi- 
- up and down, that in' them- 

es they have as little force © and 
evidence, and as little conviction, as 
thoſs that make them have yet had 
either Courage to own them to' the 
world, or Candour to own them to 
me. | my 

Thus, Sir, I have performed what 
I principally deſigned. F have 
ſhew'd the nature of Reaſon : I 
have ſhewed the true method of 
Reaſoning ; 'as alſo the nature. of 
Truth, and (up and down my Di- 


| ſcourſe diſperſedly ) the cauſes of 


Truth 2d Reaſon, 
Errour : and I have ſhew'd the ex- 
cent_of Reaſon. In which perfor- 
mance , whatſoever other Incon- 
gruity or Errour I may have been 
guilty of, ſure I am I have com- 
mitted none in dedicating it : For 
to whom could I addreſs a Diſcourſe 
of Reaſon and of Truth more proper- 
ly, than to a Perſon who is ſo great 
a Lover and owner of both ?.and 
withal who is ſo perfealy honoured 
as youare by all Hae have the hap- 
pineſs to know you : But by none 
more than 


Sir, 
Bowdon, Ang.144 Your moſt humble * 


Servant and Son, 


Richard Burthogges 
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